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And then came wiuter; cloathed all in frieze, 

“ Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 
While on bis beard his breath anon did freeze, 

“ And nipping frosts did bite his purple bill.” 


S? Spenser sung, in courtly verse, 

All in the days of good Queen Bess, 
And thus the bard a picture true 

Of your obsequious newsman drew. 
Yes—lI have brav’d full many a day 
Summer's severe meridian Fay ; 

Autumo has seen, at early morn, 

My progress by his tields of corn, 

What time the clowao with cheerful look 
Eyes the rich crop and whets his hook ; 
Or whea at even tide the cheer 

Of harvest-home, salutes the ear ; 

Or, all declined the orb of day, 

‘The hunter's moon illumes my way. 
Wiater has mark’d my lusty tread 

O’er mountain snows, devoid of dread, 
And heard me carol to the breeze 

That whistled thro’ his leafless trees, 
"Till infant spring, ethereal, mild, 
Look’d trom ber heaven of flowers, and smiled. 


Winter! let bards of meaner race 
Libel thy power, their songs disgrace, 
Deplore in melane holy strains, 
That thou hast bound the earth iv chains 
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Shiver at every wind that blows, 

And feet aghast at falling snows. 

For me, F court thy stardy reign, 

Thy snows inspire my ablest strain. 
With joy the time each newsman views 
When readers pay their bills for news. 
See! see! the escritoire unlocks, 
Issues the cash—-and Christmas box! 
Not, winter, let the conscious bard 
Ewpress.a vena}, mean regard ; 
Spring, summer, antumn, owe to thee 
The yellow corn, the verdant tree ; 
Season of rest! when poor mankind 
From care a short reprieve can find. 
Thy reign the grateful nations own ; 
In thee the star of Bethlehem shone. 


Inspired last year by generous ale, 
{ told my maiden Christmas tale, 
In strains beseeming bard so young, 
"The tyrant’s downfall then T sung, 
Foretold “ he never more should rise 
To curse the earth, and taint the skies.’ 
Ah me! how false a poet 3! 
How poer my skill in prophecy! 
Of Waterloo th’\infected air 
Declares the fiend of. Hell was there ! 
Bat Heaven, in mercy to this earth, 
Has stay’d his mad career of death, 
And he who deem’d this earthiy ball 
Wittnn his grasp, and much too small, 
inhabits now, depriv'd of thrones, 
"Lhe loneliest spot creation owns ! 
‘The sea’s expanse before him lies, 
Around stupendons rocks arise, 
From whence, the summit should he climb, 
He sees what’s all the world to him. 
No more the trumpet’s thrilling note, 
The roar from cannon’s brazen threat, 
The thund’riog dram shall charm his ear, 
Or charge of mailed cuirassieur ; 
No biood-stain’d field-his sight. shall bless 
Ilis bus’ness, cards ; his warfare, chess 
Not bope shall chear bis lite of gloom, 
Nor wife, nor little king of Rome. 
Yet sickness on his conch replies 
“ While life remains, hope never dics : 
Perhaps*then from his mountains blue, 
His fancy paints a sail in view, 
"To waft him some auspicious day 
Once more the line’s refalgent way ; 
But grant thea, Heaven, this fervent praycr 
His life of crimes, olt! end it there! 


This even to minds like his conveys 
That haman grandeur’s but a.blaze, 
Fed by ambition’s ardent fires, . 

Lt gcius its summit and expires ! 
What folly then to thirst for fame 

Since life, so various, ends the same ! 
The poet, with his feast of song, 
That floats in melody along, 
The patriot whose flow of soul 
And eloqucace in thunders roll, 
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And valonr, with her lanrel wreath— 
Alike resign their fame sin death. 


By Him who bade from pole to pole 
Suns, moons, and worlds, in millions roll, 
Time the great monitor of man, 

Thro’ ages seals great nature’s plan, 
Bids stately towns in.pomp aspire 

With ample dome, and glitt’ring spire, 
Creation owns his potent sway, 

For now he dies, now bursting into day! 
How swift the passing currents glide 
iown life’s innavigable tude! 

A few short years compose our race, 
Then death concludes the fleeting chace, 
In hoary age, oF youtivial bloom, 

We drop, forgotten, in the tomb. 


Say ye who liberty ifispire, 
Who glow with emulation’s fire, 
Say—is not this a glorious age, 
When all in wisdom’s field engage ¢ 
Not as was erst m darker time, 
When love of science was a crime, 
When tyranny the press confin’d, 
And truth excluded from the mind. 
Now every rustie may indite, 
And themes as fancy dictates write. 
Behold how ready each pursues 
And reads at will the weekly news; 
Or sitting at his cottdge door, 
He turns the Entertainer o'er ; 
Rejoicing that the rattling dram 
No longer calls him from his home. 


So now the tyrant’s reign is over, 
And peace retarn’d, live we in clover? 
Commerce denies it to Ins cost, 
Says all his energies are lost; 
Stands in his shop, and twirls his thumbs, 
Wondering tha} not a creature comes ; 
While Agriculture hangs his head, 
His labour vain, his spirit fled. 
Where are those pretty bankers’ bills, 
Engrav’d so neat, that grac’d our tills? 
‘The guincas where, those brilliant things 
That bear the images of kings, 
That in their little orbs contain 
Fair pleasure’s ever smiling train? 
Ah! where they are we lov'd so well, 
Let those who gather taxes tell. 


Hiope that has often told us lies, 
Here once again her aid supplies, 
She tells us that we yet inay thrive, 
A fifth of April may arrive ; 
That, tho’ the time is unrevealed, 
Taxes and tithes may be repealed, 
‘Then shall poor Commerce raise her head, 
Unclose once more her eye of lead, 
Rescu'd from taxes, all the train, 
Shall Agriculture live again ; 
‘To sow ih hope and reap in joy, 
Shall be again his sweet employ, 
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And Plenty on his useful toil 
Shall pour her floeds of wine and oil. 


O ye that Britain’s isle adorn! 
Hark, Ladies! ’tis your newsman’s horn ; 
He brings, obedient to your will, 
Whatever works of taste or skill, 
Whate’er of science, genins, dress, 
Can issue from the fruitfal press, 

And gives them to your lilly hands, 
With pleasare while his heart expands. 
If fair religion marks our days, 

You share the merit and the praise ; 
With softest heart and temper even, 
You shew us here a glimpse of Heaven ; 
Thro’ you those charities we share, 
"Lhat give us highest interest there, 
Those charities that soothe distress, 
That make the sum of misery less. 
Yon give a colour to the times ; 

Mine, Ladies! are no fiatterer’s rliymes! 
Improv'd are morals thro’ the land? 
Allow I’ve lent a helping hand. 

Tho’ storms along the welkin fly, 

And tempests rend the angry sky, 
With honest heart and steady pace, 
Weekly the stated round I trace ; 

My little book, my giant news, 

Ev'n the pure vestal might perase 
Allow I well perform my task, 

No higher honour will Task ; 

And when I make my last retreat, 
And have dispers’d my tinal sheet, 

To go, life’s storms and tempests past, 
That round which will for ever last, 
With truth my friendly patrons may, 

If e’er my name is meation’d, say-—— 
This man, with honesty endu’d, 

Has, iu his day, perform’d some good. 





Captain Wright's Account of the Manner in which Sir 
Sydney Smith and himself were captured in the Dia- 
mond. 


Paris, December 6, 1796. 


‘EVEN months of captivity have indeed broken off almost 
s all means of intercourse between us, but it has not blunted 
the remembrance of wy friends atbome. I still retain a grate- 
ful sense of the sincere interest which I know you all fcel ia 
whatever personally concerns me. 

For nearly three months previous to my capture I had few 
opportunities of writing to my friends; many interesting 
events, therefore, which have occurred since we parted, must 
remain undescribed ‘tll we meet, or at least ‘till L shal! be under 
less 
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less inauspicious influence. It may be useful, however, to 
give you some idea of our expedition and misadventures; it 
will correct some false impressions which have gone abroad, 
and which, in fact, have been circulated by the enemy. 

Sir S. Smith and myself are treated in a manner which has 
no parallel in military history. The enemy endeavour to jus- 
tify this treatment, by affixing to our expedition a motive and 
character incompatible with the laws of war. 

The following is the manner in which we fell into the hands 
of these barbarians :— 

Having anchored on the morning of the 17th of April, in 
the outer road of Havre de Grace, with the Diamond alone, 
we discovered at anchor in the inner road an armed lugger. 
A project was immediately conceived of boarding her in the 
night, by means of our boats. In justice to the merit, and in- 
deed necessity of this project, in a national point of view, it is 
necessary to inform you, that this was the only remaining ves- 
sel which continued to annoy the English trade within the li- 
mits of our squadron. She had been recently equipped at 
Havre ; carried teu three-pounders, and 45 men;.was com- 
manded by a bold enterprising man, with a private commis- 
sion, and sailed se well in light winds, as to have more than 
once eluded the pursuit of our frigate, when returning from 
the English coast. Her first. depredatious on our trade were 
of a magnitude to warrant the risk of a small sacrifice in her 
capture, and Sit Sidney had established it asa point of honour 
in his squadron, that an enemy’s vessel within the limits of his 
command should not even pass from port to port. 

The force employed in. our enterprise consisted of the 
launch, armed with an eighteen-pounder carronade sud muss 
kets, four other boats with muskets, including a two-armed 
wherry, in which Sir Sidney commanded in person, and car- 
rying in all 52 persons; siz. uine officers, six of whom were 
from 12 to 16 years of age, three servants, and 40 seamen. 
We were all volunteers ; were disposed to surmount al] obsta- 
cles that should oppose our purpose ; not a breath of air—not 
a ripple on the water; the oars were wuffled, aud every thug 
promised the happiest success. We quiited the shipabout ten 
o'clock, preceded by Sir S. Smith, in the wherry., Arrived within 
sight of the Vengeur, we lay upon our oars to reconnoitre her 
pysition, and to receive definitive orders. This done, we took 
a broad sheer between her and the shore, in order to assume 
the appearance of fishing-boats coming out of harbour, and 
thereby protract the moment of alarm; in this we succeeded 
beyoud expectation, and afterwards rowed directly towards 
her, reserving our fire ull she should commence the action. 
This bappened after bailiug us within about hali-pistol shot; 
the 
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the boats returned it in an instant, and within less than ten mi. 
nutes we had got possession of the vessel. 

It was now *that we first discovered out difficulties. The 
enemy bal very wisely cut their cable daring the action, the 
vessel had therefore been drifting towards the shore all this 
time. On perceiving it, we sougit in vaia fora second anchor 
heavy enough to hold her against the strengih of a very rapid 
tide that rushed into the Seine. Ail the boats were seat a head 
to tow, aud every sail was set; but it was allin vain. After all 
these frnitiess efforts, we tried the effect ofa small sledge, 
without hope of is holding. The vessel dragged it a long 
way, and at length broaght up. 

Here, therefore, we lay, anxiously expecting day-light, to 
discover the extent of the evil we had to encounter, ‘or fora 
propitious breeze to assist our escape.. Day-light at length aps 
peared, and terminated our suspense, Our position was in the 
last degree critical ; we were half a league higher up the river 
than Havre, the town and harbour of which was now in ios 
tion, in hesule preporation, Nothing now remuined for us bat 
to make every possible preparation on our parts for a desperate 
and unequal conflict. The vessel, however, was destitate of 
every material article of defence, sucl as grape-shot and 
match. There was not asiugle round of the former, and the 


he 





. . . * id 
Jatter was so bad, that it would never fire upon the first appli- | 


cation. It was resolved, however, to fight as long as the lug 


ger would swim, in the expectation that, by protracting out | 


surrender, a prosperous wind might deliver us, in the last ex- 
tremity. 

All Havre was now in motion to attack uss some shot had 
reached us whilst we were in the act of discharging our priv 
soners, and sending them on their parole to Hontleur ; tor, 
with his usual humanity, Sir Sidney Sinith proposed to send 
them away clear from the dangers of abatile in which they 
could not co-operate, They received his kinduess with gra- 
titude, 

The attack now commenced. We got under weigh to at- 
tack a large lugger which was advancing, whilst the boats were 
detached to rake her with grape-shot and musketry. ‘The re- 
sult was, that she sheered off. We had not, however, escaped 
clear; her grape and musketry had considerably disabled our 
rigging, and wounded some of our best men: your young 
friend Charles B. was among the number. ‘The action was 
scarcely over, when we were surrounded on all sides by a va- 
riety of small craft, crowded with troops, and another action 
immediately commenced, more desperate and unequal than the 
former. Sir Sidney ordered all the muskets to be collected 
and loaded, and made such a distribution of them, that each 
man was enabled to fire several rounds without the necessity of 
re- 
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i or os Pa 
reloadiog ; the midshipmen releaded as fastas they discharged. 
Ip this manner an lucessant bre was Kept up for some time. 
No breeze, however, appeared, and fesisiance was evidently ia 
vaio, as the Country Was assembling—ta a word, we were Ccuin- 
pelled to surrender. 


Observations on the Natural History of the Cuckoo. 


— first appearance of cackoos in Gloucestershire, (the 

part of England where these observations were made} is 
about the 17th of April. The song of the male, which is well 
known, soon proclaims its arrival. ‘The song of the female (if 
the peculiar notes of which it is composed may be so called) 
is widely different, and has been so litele attended to, that L be- 
lieve few are acquainted with it. PE knew nothow to couver 
to you a proper idea of it by a comparison with the uotes of 
any other bird; but theery of the dab-ciick bears ths nearest 
resemblance to it. 

Unlike the generality of birds, cuckoos de not pairs When 
a female appears on the wing, she ts often attended. by two or 
three males, whoseem earnestly contending for her favours. 
From the time of ‘ber appearance, "tll after the middle of sam-~ 
mer, the nests of the birds selected to receive her egyus, are to 
be found im great abundance; but, like the other migrating 
birds, she does not begin to ley ‘ull some weeks after her arri- 
val. I never could procure an egg ‘till after the middle of 
May, though probably an early coming cuckoo may produce 
oue sooner. 

The cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a variety of small 
birds. I have known its egg entrasted to the care of the hedge- 
sparrow, the water-wagtail, the titlark, the vellow. hammer, the 
gteen-hanet, aud the-winchat. Among these it generally see 
lects the thive former; but shews a much greater partiality to 
the hedge-sperrow than to any of the rest: therefore, for the 
purpose of avoiding confasion, this bird only, in the following 
account, will be considered as the foster-pavent of the cuckoo, 
exeeptin tnsiances which are particulurly specified. 

The hedge-sparrow commonly takes wp four or five days in 
layiog ber eggs. During this time (generally after she has 
laid one or two) the cuckoo coutrives to deposit her egg among 
the rest, leaving the future care of it entirely to the hedge 
sparrow. ‘This intrusion often occasions some discomposure 5 
tor the old hedge-sparrow at intervals, while she is sitting, not 
uiilrequently throws out some of her own eggs, and sometimes 
injures thein in sucha way thatthey become addle ; so that it 
more frequently happens, that only two or three hedge-sparrow ’s 
eggs are hatched with the euckoo’s than otherwise ; but whe- 
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ther this be the case or not, shesits the same length of time 
as if no‘ioreign egg had been introduced, the cuckoo’s egy ree 
quiring no longer incubation than her own. However, | have 
never seen an instance where the hedge-sparrow has either 
thrown out or injured the egg of the cuckoo, 

When the hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time, and disen- 
gaged the young cuckoo and some of her own offspring from 
the shell*, her own young ones, and any of ler eggs that re- 
main unhatched, are soon turned out, the young cuckoo re- 
maining possessor of the nest, and sole object of her future 
care. The young birds are not previously killed, nor are the 
eggs demolished, but all are left to perish together, either en- 
tangled about the bush which contains the nest, or lying ou the 
ground under it. 

The early fate of the young hedge-sparrows is a circumstance 
that had been noticed by others, but attributed to wrong 
causes. A variety of conjectures have been formed upon it, 
Some have supposed the parent cuckoo the author of their 
destruction ; while others, as erroneously, bave pronounced 
them smothered by the disproportionate size of their fellow 
nestling. Now the cuckoo’s egg being not much larger than 
the hedge-sparrow’s (as L shall more fully point out hereafter) 
it necessarily follows, chat at first there caa be no great difler- 
ence in the size of the birds just burst from the shell. Of the 
fallacy of the former assertion also 1 was some years ago cdn- 
vinced, by baving found thatmany cuckoos’ eggs were hatched 
in the nests of other birds after the old cuckoo had disap- 
peared ; and by seeing the same fate then attend the nestling 
sparrows as during the appearance of old cuckoos in. this 
country. But, before lL proceed to the facts relating to the 
death of the young sparrows, it will be proper to lay before you 
some examples of the incubation of the egg, and the rearing 
of the young cuckvo; since even the well koown fact, that 
this business is entrusted tathe care of other birds, has beea 
controverted by an author who bas written on this subject}; 
and since, as itisa fact so much out of the ordinary course of 
nature, it may still probably be disbelieved by others. 

Tie titlark is frequently selected by the cuckvo to take 
charge of its young one; but as it is a bird less familiar than 
many that | have mentioned, its nest is not so ofien discovered. 
1 have, vevertheless, had several cuckoos’ eggs brought to me 
that were found in utlarks’ ‘nests, and had one opportunity of 
seeing the young cuckoo. in the vest of this bird: [ saw the 
old birds feed it repeatedly, and, to satisly myself that they 
were really titlarks, shot them both, and found them to be so. 
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The young cuckoo is commonly hatched first. 


The Hon. Daines Barrington. 
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A cuckoo laid her egg in a water-wagtail’s nest, in the thatch 
of an old cottage. The wagtail sat her usual time, and then 
hatched all her eggs bat one; which, with all the young ones, 
except the cuckoo, was turned out of the nest. The young 
birds, consisting of five, were found upon a rafter, that pro- 
jected from under the thatch, and with them was the egg, not 
in the least injured. Ou examining the egg, [ found the 
young wagtail it contained quite perfect, aud just in such a 
state as birds are when ready to be disengaged from the shell. 
The cuckoo was reared by the wagtails “ull it was nearly capa- 
ble of flying, when it was killed by an accident. 

A hedge-sparrow built her nest in a hawthorn bush in a 
timber-yard ; after she had laid two eggs, a cuckoo dropped 
inathird. The sparrow continued laying, as if nothing had 
happened, ’till she had laid five, her usual number, and then 
sat. 

June 20. On inspecting the nest I found that the bird had 
hatched this morning, and that every thing but the young 
cuckoo was thrown out. Under the nest I found one of the 
young hedge-sparrows dead, and ove egg by the side of the 
nest, entangled with the coarse woody materials that formed 
its outside covering. On examining the egg, Ll found one end 
of the shell a little cracked, and could see that the sparrow it 
contained was yet alive. It was then restored to the nest, but 
in a few minutes was thrown out. The egg being again sus- 
pended by the outside of the nest, was saved a second time 
from breaking. ‘To see what would happen, if the cnckoo was 
removed, I took out the cuckoo, aud placed the egg containing 
the hedge-sparrow in the nest in its stead. The old birds, du- 
ring this time, flew abou! the spot, shewing signs of great 
anxiety ; but when [ withdrew, they quickly came to the nest 
again. On looking into itiv a quarter of an hour afterward, 
I found the young one completely hatched, warm, and lively. 
The hedge-sparrows were suffered to remain undisturbed with 
their new charge for three hours (during which time they paid 
every attention to it), when the cuckoo was again put into the 
nest. The old sparrows had been so wach disturbed by these 
intrusions, that for some time they shewed an unwillingness to 
come to it; however, at length they came, and on examining 
the nest again in a few minutes, | found the young sparrow 
was tumbled out. It was a second time restored, but again 
expe:ienced the same fate. 

From these experiments, and supposing, from the feeble ap- 
pearance of the young cuckoo jest disengaged from the shell, 
that it was utterly incapable of displacing either the egg or the 
young sparrows, I was induced to believe, that the old spar- 
rows were the only ageuts in this seeming unnatural business ; 
but Lafterwards cleatly perceived the cause of this strange 
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phenomenon, by discovering the youug euckoo in the act of 
displacing its fellow nestlings, as the fyllowiug relation will fully 
evince : 

June 18. Texamined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, which 
then contained a cuckoo’s and three hedge sparrows eggs 


oo? 7 


On inspecting it the day following, I found the bird had 
haiched, but that the nest now contained only a young cuckoo 
and one young hedge “sparrow, The hest was pla ed so near 
tlre extremity of a hedge, that [ could distinctly see what was 
coing forward in it; and, to my astonishment, saw the young 
cuckoo, though so newly hatched, in the act of turning out the 
young hedwe- sparrow. 

The mode of accomplishing this was very curious. The lit. 
tle animal, with the assistance of tts rump and wings, contrived 
to get the bird upon its back, and making alodgmeut for «he 
barden by elevatwyg is elbows, clambered backward with it up 
the side of the nest ‘till it reached the top, where resting fora 
moment, it threw off iS joad with a jerk, and quite disengaged 
it from the nest. Itremained im this situation a short time, 
feeling about with the extremitiesof its wings, as if to be con: 
viticed whether the business was properly executed, and then 
dropped into the nest again, With these (the extremities of 


jis wings) Lhave often seen it examine, as it were, an egg, | 


and nestling before it began its operations ; and the nice scnsi- 


bility which these parts appeared to possess seemed svufliciently | 


to compensate the want of sight, which as yet it was destitute 
of. Laifterwards putin an egg, and this, by a similar process, 
was conveyed to the edge of the vest, and thrown out. These 
experiments { have since repeated several times in different 
nests, and have always found the young cuckoo disposed to 
act in the same manner. [n climbing up the nest it sometimes 
drops its burden, and thus js foiled in its endeavours ; but after 
a little respite, the work is resuined, and goes on almost i 
cessantly ‘till it is effected. It is wonderful ta see the extraors 
dinary exertions of the young enckoo, when it is two or three 
days old, if a bird be put into the nest with it, that is too weighty 
for it tolift out. In thisstate it seems ever restless and une 
easy. But this disposition for turning out its companions, be- 
gins to decline from the ime it is two or three “till it is about 
twelve days old, when, as far as I have hitherto seen, it ceases, 
Indeed, the disposition for throwing out the egg, appears two 
cease a few days sooner; fer | have frequently seen the young 
euckoo, afier it had been hatched nine or ten days, remove a 
nestling that had been piacedin the nest with it, when it sof 
fered an egy, put there at the same time, to remain uamolested. 
‘The singularity of its shape is well adapted to these purposes; 
for, different from any other newly-latched birds, its back 
trom the scapulw dowawards, is very broad, with a considera 
ble 
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ble depression in the middle. This depression seems formed 
by nature for the design of giving a more secure lodgment to 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its young one, when the 
young cuckoo is employed inremoving either of them from 
thenest. When it is above twelve days old, this cavity is 
quite filled up, and then the back assumes the shape of nestling 
birds in general 





BUONAPARTE’S LAST USURPATION. 


N ISS WLLLIAMSS account of events in France during 
1 ihe last reign of Buonaparte, contains, among other parti- 
culars, the following :— 


All hopes of external alliance had now vanished ; and Aus- 
tria, instead of coming to Napoleon’s aid,as he had pretended, 
having crushed his brother-in-law, «ho was active in lis cause, 
he was left to his own resources and to his allies the oiilitary, 
and the sansculotterie or canaille of Paris. Since the appear- 
ance of his constitution, the fervour of this last body of active 
citizens had, however, been considerably abated. Some, who 
considered him as an apostare from thie faith, were becqme 
very lukewarm in their alliance; others, as subsidies had 
ceased, mis-spent theirtime no longer in vociferation. ‘This 
turbulent class did not retnrn to their accustomed labour, for 
all workshops were shut up, as all commerce was at an end. 
Their residence in Pe tis was dangerous, and required the strict 
surveillance of the national guard. A few were engaged by 
the government to work at the fortifications round Paris; and 
others engaged themselves as members of the Corps Franes, to 
guard the country round the metropolis. 

The Corps Franes were organised bands of volunteers, hired 
by some cliief, commissioned by the police. They had been 
iustituted in the last campaign to protect the rural communes 
of the departments round Paris from pillage by the scattered 
Russian Cossacks. The daily papers were filled with ‘doleful 
accounts of depredations committed by these northern barba- 
rians. All the horrors of war were potired on the inhabitants, 
and files of municipal certificates were published with the in- 
tention of rousing the citizens of Paris to resistance, lest such 
also should be their fate. 

This part of the business was ill managed, for it was proved 
that no Russian Cossacks had entered these departments; and 
that all these horrors had beea committed by the volunteers of 
the Corps Frances, or, as they were called, the Cossacks of the 
Fauxbourgs, Saint Aatoife and Saint Marceav, who had as- 
sumed the cosiume of the Kussian Cossacks, Ina village on 
Ile the 
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the Marne, near Meaux, in the direction of which the allied 
armies were expected, a Russian General, Rusky Musky, oe 
by some such name was he called, had given orders to his lit. 
tle advanced army of Cossacks to levy contributions, and take 
with them the furniture of the housesin which he had fixed 
his quarters. Intelligence of this was conveyed to the proprie- 
tor of a villa, and who was acolonel stationed with his regi. 
ment of regular troops at Meaux. © He advanced privately to 
reconoitre the enemy ; he admired the dexterity with which 
he saw his property packed up and placed on Russian convey. 
ances, Het brought up his regiment, surrounded his house, 
and wade Gener: i} Rusky Musky and ali bis troops prisoners 
of war. Soon after, each man of this little Russian army was 
strung up by the neck on the trees which formed the avenue 
leading to his house. The general was convicted of being the 
upholsterer in the fauxbourg St. Antoine, who had furnished 
the house the preceding year, and his army was composed of 
the workmen of that quarter of Paris. 

Such were part of the measures then taken by Buonaparte’s 
police to excite the country and Paris to useless resistance 
against the invading armies. The Cossacks of the north were 
I ssdveaded than the Cossacks of Paris. The former, though 
au'horised plundereres, were ofien found capable of lenient 
Measures, and sometimes even of sentiment; aproof of which 
took piace in the environs of Fuutaiubleau, with which [shall 
close this rambling letter. 

[t was still thought expedient to keep up the semblance of 
concord and popularity at the Thuilleries, although the coun- 
cil chamber was often the arena of the bitterest contention. 

Many an angry discussion sook place, but no one was so fre- 
quently called to order, as the emperor himself. In the heat 
of debate he sometimes forgot that he was not emperor at 
home. But the execution of bis threat of ordering a minister 
to be shot was adjourned by that minister’s assurance, that the 
emperor himself would not survive an hour after. 

These controversies in the cabinet of the Thuilleries were 
not altogether unknown to the Parisians, and were even some- 
times rehearsed before the mob, bired to cry “ Vive l’Empe- 
rear!” Acclamations were at first purchased at the rate of five 
livres a day, but the price was now reduced: no effort of the 
lungs was De id higher than thirty or forty sous, and the ene 
thusiasim of the populace diminished in proportion to its cur- 
rent value, and even their respect was measured by their salary. 
Au animated discussion beteen Bu 1onaparte and his arch chan- 
cellor happening to take place at the window of the Thuilleries, 
the emperor, accustomed to ili-treat bis mivisters, seized him 
by the coilar. The scene was witnessed by the mob, whorela- 
ted to their fellows the scuffle between Pere la Violette and his 
com- 
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comrade, in the same manner as they would have recounted 
one of the battles which takes place for their amusement, be- 
tween the puppet show actors of the Boulevards. 





Joy brightened his crest. He was drunk with hope on re~ 
connoitring the English army. A council of war was held 
in the morning. He reluctantly seemed to yield to the opini- 
ous of all his generals, that it was prudent to suspend the at- 
tack. But before they rose from a repast to which he had in- 
vited them, the noise of theartillery told them what account 
be had made of their advice. lua moment of inspiration he 
had secretly given the orders, and his geuerals had only to re- 
pair to their respective posts. 

“ [stood by him,” said General —— to me, “ on a rising 
ground, and at a convenient distance. His astonishment at 
the resistance of the British army was extreme. His agita- 
tion became violent. He took suuff by handiulls on the re- 
pulse of each charge. He exclaimed, “ These English are 
Devils. They ought to have given intwo hours since.” Ere 
the decisive blow was struck, he took me by thearm—** Come, 
General, the affair is over—we have lost the day, let us be 
off.” 


The country people. had learnt that the invading army was 
that of tue Englis, ond they had heard thatthe English troops 
are an exception to the general practice of pluader and devas- 
tation; that they never ill-treated the inhabitants; that they 
paid liberally for what they wanted, and caressed the fittle 
children. They beheld an armed host, four abreast, pause when 
ubout to enter the field of wheat, in crossing the counwy, and 
changing their order proceed ia Indian files, one by one, along 
the narrow beaten path, careful to do vo injury by treading on 
the corn, and avoid “ bruisiuvg the flowerets of the valley with 
hostile paces.” . 





Description of an Entertainment. 

{[Erom Elphinstone’s Embassy to Caubul.] 
J E entered through a high gate, on each side of which 
were soine bulicings, and over allan open galiery. Op- 
posite to us were the painted pillars and arches of a inall, and 
on each side were buildings, the lower part of which only con- 
tained one or two doors, but which, L believe, had windows in 
the upper story. We were received in the holl opposite i 
gateway, which opened on the court, and partook of ihe illue 
mination. 
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mination. We entered, as is usval, by a door at t'« lower end 
ef the room, and took eur seats at the top. ‘The door was co 
vered with a rieb and beautiful carpet : along three sides of the 
room were felts covered with cloth of gold, |! the ghests to 
sit on: those at the upper end were particularly magnificent, 
being velvet of the brightest coloars, richly embroid red with 
gol. The doors were hong with curtains of cloth of gold, or 
of highly embroidered silks, and che galleries round the upper 
parts of the room were closed with Persian pictares, round 
which appeared a profesion of gold cloth aud embroidery, 
Amoig other things, | observed with some surprise a barge 
piece of silver cloth, in which the sun rising over a lion (he 
royal ensign of Persia), was wrought in gold. There were mir 
rors in different parts of the room, and we were astonished to ob 
serve two of dimensions superior to any of those which we had 
brought with so much difficuity over moantaius and deserts, to 
give the king an idea of English manufactures. Those in the 
room, we understood, had all come overland from Europe, 
through Persia or Tartary. Along the middle of the room 
was a row of dights: thick candles, surrounded with wreaths 
of flowers in coloured wax, were placed alternately with arti. 
ficial trees, in which the lights weie disposet! among leaves, 
flowers, grapes, and other fruits, represented in wax in their 
natural colours. On the gold and velvet, with which the up- 
per part of the room was spread, were placed, with more 
civility thau good taste, a row of plain chairs for our accom 
modation ; and soon afier we were seated, trays of sweetmeais 
were handed round. Soon after a dance of women begau, and 
fire-works were let off in the court; and ovr attempts at con 
versation, amidst the din of the instruments, the shouts of a 
dozen mule and female singers, and the noise of the fire-works, 
were disagreeable and interrapted. ‘Tea was served round, in 
china cups, without cream, very sweet, anil rendered most dis 
‘agreeable by an infusion of anise seed. When dinner was an 
nounced, the dancing ceased, and our entertainer (whe wasa 
sheeah,) found some pretence to withdraw.* We sat down 
on the ground to dinner, which was placed before us on trays 
with lids, wrapped up in white cloth, concealed by brocade 
covers with gold fringes || 


The 


* The Sheeahs (in Caubul at least) are very strict in eating with 
none but Mussulmans, in which they form a contrast to the Soonnees. 
Colonel Franklin makes the same remark of the Soonnees in Persia: 
and it is probable that the least numerous and most persecuted of the 
sects is most scrupulous in each country. 

|| All the men of the guard and retinue of the mission, who had at 
tended ine to the garden, were admitted to view it between our walks, 
and were entertained while we were at ourluncheon. The mixture o 
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The food of the common people is leavened bread, rice, 
flesh, vegetable $s, sometimes cheese, and always Krootor 


Koorvot.{ Provisions are cheap, and the people derive a great 


Jusury from the prodigious abundance of fruit. At Caubul, 
grapes are dear wh en they sell for more than a farthing a 
pound ; pomegranates are a little more than a half-penny a 
pound; apples seli at two hundred pounds for a rupee, (4s. 4d.) 
two sorts of apricots are equally cheap, and the dearer sorts ae 
less than a hall-peuny a pound; peaches ave dearer, but quiuces 
and piumbs are se cheap, and melons mack cheaper; yrapes 
often bear scarce any price, and the coarse sort, which ts ex- 
ported with so much care to India, is sometimes given to cat- 
tle. Nats of all kinds are very cheap, and walnuts, with which 
the hills north of Caubul are covered, sell at two thousand fora 
rupee. The price of vegetables is also extremely low. The 
smallest piece of copper moucy, much less than a half-penny, 
purchases ten pounds of spinage, twenty-five of cabbage, and 
of carrots, turnips, pumpkins, or cucumbers. Coriander seeds, 
turmeric, and ginger, also sell extremely cheap. Ice, or rather 
snow, isto be had in Caubul, during the summer, for a mere 
trifle. It is dearer at Candahar, but still within the reach of 
the poorest people. A favourite food at that seasqa is fulodeh, 
a je lly strained from botied wheat, and eateu with the expressed 
juice of fruits and ice, to which. oream also is sometimes added, 
Ja winter living is, of course, more expensive, and this is par- 
ticularly felt in the city of Caubul, where provisions become 
dearer ; it is necessary to have stoves both in the houses and 
the shops, and warm clothing is absolutely required ; such ine 
deed is the severity of the climate, that many of the poorest 
people emigrate to the eastward, where they re main iill spring 
The people have a great many amusements, the most consider 
able of which arise from their passion for what they call suil, 
(enjoyment of prospects); every Friday all the shops are shut, 
and every man eomes from the bath, dressed in bis best clothes, 


and 


European and Asiatic dyesses, and the inconsiste ney between the scene 
and some of the fig ures that were moving up and down it, amused us 
all. Among otbers, we descried my groom, who was strutting about 
one of the large walks, with his hands in his poc kets, apparently recol- 
Jecting the most knowi ing of his London airs, when he was accoste od by 
a Persian, in a high skin cap, and a tunic that reached to his heels. This 
couple conversed for some time by sigNs; and ‘soon got so well ac- 
quatated, that they shook hands, and walked off arm in arm into one 
of the smaller alle VS. 


t Kooroot is made of dried curds pressed into hard lumps. It is 
scraped down and mixed with milk, and in this state the Afghauns of 
all ranks are very fond of it: but itis sour, and to me very “unpalata- 
ble. Itis called “ Koorovt,” in l'artary, and “ Kaishk,” in Persia. 
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and joins one of the parties which are always made for this day, 
to some hill or garden near the.town ; a little subscription pro- 
cures an ainple supply of provisions, sweet meais, aud fulodeh ; 
and for a small sum paid at the garden, each man has the li, 
berty to eat as mach fruit as he pleases. They go out in the 
morning, and eat their luncheon at the garden, and spend the 
day in walking about, eating fruit off the trees, smoking, play- 
ing, playing at backgammon and other games, and listening to 
the singing and playing of musicians, hired by a trifling sub- 
scription. The people of Caubul even go on parties to the rich 
valleys of the Cohdaumun, as far as thirty miles from the city; 
these expeditions take several days, but are repaid by the 
beauty of the place, the innumerable gardens, and the extreme 
cheapness of fruit and provisions. In Peshawer the great re 
sort is to the banks of the Budina rivulet, and there the climate 
enables them to keep up this practice all the year; but at Cau- 
bul it is changed in winter into parties to hunt wolves, or to 
shoot at marks, 





A General Bill of all the Christenings and Burials from 
December 13, 1814, to December 12, 1815. 


Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls of London, 990 
—Buried, 1085 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4990—Buried, 
8864. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey; 
12,210—Buried, 9385. , 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the city and liberties of West 
minster, 5224—Buried, 5226. 


sa CHRISTENED, Buriep, 
Males 12,231) Males 9882 5 
Females 11,133 § [nall 23,414 Females 9678 ; In all 19,560 
Whereof have died, . 
Under two years of age, 5200 | Sixty and seventy, 1621 
Between two and five, 1916 Seventy and eighry, 129} 
Five and ten, 870 | Eighty and ninety, 674 
Tea and twenty, 677 | Ninety and abandred, 107 
Twenty and thirty, 1425 | A hundred, Q 
‘Thirty and forty, 1824 | A hundred and one, l 
Forty and fifty, 2075 | A hundred and three, ] 
Filty and sixty, 1886 





Decreased in the burials this year, 223. 
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INTERESTING FRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Deermaer 8. 
THE KING 0 JOHN TAUNTON. 


HIS was an indictment against the defendant, a surgeon, 

tor inoculanng clildren with the small pox, and causing 
them to be carried fo and from his house, through the public 
streets, while labouring under that disease. 

‘ne attorney-general, for the prosecution, said, “ Your lord- 
ship will, Tam sure, excase my saying a word oF two apon the 
course we are about to pursue, Your bordship lras probably 
had an opportmm~ty of looking at the indictment, nnd of ob- 
serving what is the subject of the prosecution, Those who 
think that it is, of inGnite importance that the plagne of the 
stault pox should not infeet the metropolis, as far as buwien 
beitigs can prevent it, have instituted this prosecttion, in coa- 
sequeace of its having been alleged that the defendant hae 
heen it the practice of bringing great waarbers of persons ted 
iis house for the purpose of being inocelated, and of causing 
them to pass through the streets in all directions, and in every 
stage of the disease. My leartied fried, for the defendant, 
says that his seoior edunsel is absent, atid adds, what is much 
more important, that since this proseeution, the-defendant has 
given directions that the practice complaied of shall be pre- 
vented, and this berg stated; I have no objection that the tial 
should stand over,” 

Mr: Justice Bayley (who sat for the lord ctilef justice 
“ | hope it is safticiewtly notorious, that the causing persons to 
pass through the streets who way have that disorder upoa 
them, although they are going to somé person in whom they 
have confidence, for medical advice, is am indictable offence, 
and if that person, instead of attending them at their own 
houses, as he might do, chooses to direct that they shall, from 
time to time, be brought er come to him, there is no question 
that he is also liable to ae indietment.” 

The atiorney-general. ‘ The few sentences which your 
lordship has now pronounced, are of the highest importance to 
the community.” 

Upon these terms the case was allowed to stand over. 





A REFLECTION. 


hes life, cur passions are the sails, our coneerns the wind, 
and reason the skilfut mariner, whe proportions and adjusts 
the one tozhe other. 

Vou. 456. I Answer, 
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Answer, by Avontoxiont; to Ny-Andrew's Enigma, inserted dugust 14. 


O find out the SKAIT 
So puzzled my pate, 
That I thought to myself I was blind; 
But pow, without doubt, . 
If is rightly found out,’ * ; 
For it ne’er treads the earth, waves, or wind. 


+e We have received the like answer from Mary Froude, and Betsy 
Froude, of Avetén’ Gifford; Philagathus, of Dartington ; and Joseph Pet. 
vin, of Street. ps 





Answer, by J, Croft, of Yeovil, to A. T's Rebus, inserted September 25, 


ALTASH, in Cornwall, is the town you meany 
Near which the river Tamer’s stream is seen. 


The same answer has been feceived from J. Bond, of Heathstock; 
Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; Philomath, of Weston Zoy- 
land; Betsy Fropde, and Mary Froud, of Aveton Gifford, ‘I. S. Trood, of 
Dartmouth ; R. Cuming, jun. of Modbury; P. Ninnis, jun. of the Rey, 
W. Evans’s academy, Kilworthy, néar Tavistock ;° E. Dicker, of Plymouth 
Dock; W.'H. of Bristol; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; W. Scantlebury, of 
Landrake;. T-¢Whimsey, of ,Awliscombe, J. Hawkings, of Ty wardreath; 
R. Gidley, of Dean Prior; J. Tucker, of Cornworth school; N. Andrew, 
ot Penzance; J. Cooper, of Poodle; and J. Patten, of West Chinnvcx. 





CHARADE, by T. Casile. 


mM‘ first the seaman tries to gain; 
My next, an implement; explain 3 
“I hese parts. conjoin’d, and set aright, 

A Cornish village bring to sight. 








————_———— - = —— ap ee 


CHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, | 


\ ITH light and heat my first supplies 
The stats dnd planets as they rise; 

But when he sinks my next departs, 

And vain are sciences and arts 

E’en to restore a transient ray, 

Or his refulgent beanis display: 

My whole succeeded mature’s birth, 

And was design’d for men on earth. 








REBUS, by ¥. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, 





Roman officer first find; 
What’s good to ail pray call to mind; 
What many trequeatly abuse ; 
And thea a shrub that’s of great use; 
An animal you’ik next declare; 
And last an insect make appear. 

The twoitiais find, a fruit you'll name, 
When you the whole have penn’d, 
Straitway tu Sherborne send the same, 
And you'll oblige a fricad. 
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POETRY. 








Dd, 
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HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By Lieutenant Halloran, of the Royal Marines. 


A’? te, my God, to praise thy holy name, 
Dispel cold apathy’s benumbing power, 
O bid my heart with true devotion flame; 

At the remembrance of this sacred hour. 


In many a clime,: beneath thy ‘sacred throns, 
Good Christians bend the reverential. knee, 
W ide o’er the world thy sacred pow’r they own, 

That eonquer’d death, and set thy people free. 


With them I seek to raise my feeble voice, 
With them in unison adore thy name, 

And bid my torpid bosdim to rejuice, 
That for our sakes, a healing Saviour caine. 


His happy birth, on this illustrious day 

We seek to celebrate with praise and prayer; 
Lord, while we thus‘2 zrateiul tribute pay, 

Do thou in grace dud merey bid us share. 


And, as the sacred choir of angels came, i 
Dispelling midnight’s gieom with glery’s. beam, 
With joyful hymns, a Jesus to proclaim, 
A Saviour born, fallen sinners to' redeem. 


So let thy Holy Spirit's cheering flame, 
Pervade ourtntnds, and in our bosoms dwell, 

So let us gain salvation through his name, 
And ev’ry doubt, and ev’ry fear dispel, 


As the bright star that led th’ unerring way 
Of eastern sages to the Son of God, 

So let thy Holy Spirit’s guiding ray 
Lead us to thee, thro’ life’s'perplexing road, 


Blest be thy name, O Saviour Christ, our Lord, 
Blest be the day thou'cam’st to man below ! 
Oh may we walk according to thy word, 
And seek thy will, thy holy law to know1 


That when from Heaven again the angels greet 
Thy dread descentiing, as a Judge and Lord, 
Thee, we may humbiy, ject unshrinking, meet, 
And from thy hand receive a bless’d reward, 


** Glory to God on high,” aad smiling ‘* peace 
**To men on earth,” of pure and virtuous will ; 

May true religion o’er the world increase ; ; 
And all, of every age, his law fulfil! 


December 25, 1815. 
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THE SOLPFAN HARP, 


(IN IRREGULAR NUMBERS J] 


H ARK! whata strange enchanting sodind 
Breaks from the wild chords of yon wind-struck lyre] 
What softly thrilling notes it warbles round j ‘ 
And now they sweetly swell, and now anon expire. 
Methinks that’strain, temote and low; 
That murmurs all the notes of woe, 
Methinks that melting strain was caught 
From Israe?s: sons when captive brought; 
From Zion’s harps to sorrow strung, 
When on Buphrates’ willows hung: | 
Or else, from font affection’s lips they fled, ‘ 
Or breathe the plaintive whispers af some hapless maid. 
And yet, how Kaflaw'd is the fire! . 
How solemn is fhe frame those notes inspired ! 
Sure in such soothing strains 
Celestial harps awake, 
To calm the gopéiman’s dyidg pairs, 
The charin of earth tuo break 
But hark + a witdér music from the trem’ lous lyre 
Miowsin bewild rig notespur waves in airy ringss 
Por, see yon mounjgin bard, with eyes of fire! 
His hand hat Wwak"d 4 tétnpest ott its stringy : 
** An’ aye syke meikle, mingling sang, 
** T’strains goud traith sdé wild and hight, 
** Ah mae cul Reark’n ar s# Iaig, 
** An ken é shaert the lang dark night,” 
But sure an angel's finger struck that chord 
That sweetly tres upon the list’ning ear ; 
From Heav'n it eame, to Heav’n it sweetly soar’d 
In numbers wildly smooth, in tones divinely clear. 
And while itt choirs above 
It folly itd Actes along, 
Its notes bréathé arduar to the love 
That fills th’ angelic song 
Sweet lyre! to.me thy inspiration lend, 
Wild minstrel! be hy constant friend, 
‘To calm my troubles, stay my fears, 
While wand’ ring in the vale of tears; 
To yield my sorrows sweet relief, 
Or make me feel the joy of grief; 
And when in death 
I yield my breath, 
Be thine to sing, remote and stow, 
My death-song, in the notes of woe; 
Then, in a hife-inspiring lay, 
Toca ty Wond' ring soul away 
To the pure mansions of etetital day. 








— ——————— es 


IMPROMPTU 





On touching, by Accident, the Hand of a woung Ladu, of exquisite Sense 


bility, which made her Start. 


JUEN my rade hand encountet’d thine, 
Alasf 1 felt the shock was such, 
As if some precious holy shrine 
Was trespass’d on by heathea touch ; 


(or that soft hand, so lily fair, 

Bears just resemblance with thy mind: 
Unsuilied purity dwells there, 
Aud sensibility retin’d. 
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